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‘THOLIC LIFE salutes the Chinese 

Woodcarver whose impeccable 
workmanship is represented on our 
Septéifiber-October cover. Unfortu- 
nately the humble craftsman has 
thwarted our designs at lionization 
sinceshis name and story are lost in 
obscurity. 

But this anonymity is probably a 
matter of choice and is typicdl of the 
homage duly rendered by all Chi- 
nese in the auspicious presence of 
learning or its worthiest devotees. It 
was obviously the wish of our wood- 
carver that posterity too, Chinese or 
otherwise, should respect this tradi- 
tion when examining his work and 
rather delight in the subject matter 
so skillfully portrayed, than praise 
its maker. 

Try as we might however, it is im- 
possible to suppress our admiration 
for this unknown genius as we gaze 
at his whittled masterpiece depicting 
a celebration of Chinese scholars who 
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have just successfully passed the In 
perial Han Lin examinations. 


Though considered the cream of 
Chinese intelligentsia, a modern per 
sonnel director would be horrified tp 
learn that regardless of the positin 
they were destined for (most receive 
high civil adminstration posts) , their 
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ability was solely gauged by their 
knowledge of the Confucian Classics. 
No specialization involved here: just 
athorough knowledge of the basis of 
® Chinese culture. Inadequate as such 
a preparation would seem today, 
these examinations nontheless pro- 
yided scores of outstanding admini- 
strators in China for centuries. 
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The plaque represented was hewn 
from a single block of wood of a type 
found only in the Buddhist moun- 
tains of Southern China. It is one of 
the finer works in the magnificent col- 
lection of the Oriental Museum at the 
U. §. Headquarters of the Mission- 
aries of Saints Peter and Paul in De- 
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tolic Delegate of the Holy Father to 
that country and now Archbishop of 
Detroit. 


Commenting on the heroic record 
of the Missionaries of Saints Peter 
and Paul in India, the Apostolic Del- 
egate noted that so much had been 
accomplished with so little. This for- 
tuitous meeting was in many ways 
the beginning of the establishment of 
the American province of the Mis- 
sionaries of Saints Peter and Paul 
in the Detroit Archdiocese. 











troit, Michigan. Father Margutti intended the Mu- 
e In ‘ae : . seum to be a small token of apprecia- 
Celebrating its first anniversary IN tion for the Cardinal’s hospitality, 
- the U. S. a short time ago, this col- and it continues as such in giving 
1 De lection of Far Eastern antiquities Detroit Catholics a glimpse of the 
ied pf W258 brought from Italy by Father great cultures to be found in the 
sitin} Culdo Margutti, P.I.M.E. While a Mission Lands in which the Mission- 
seivil missionary in India, Father Margutti aries of Saints Peter and Paul work. 
‘their had met Cardinal Mooney, then Apos- vv 
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HE ‘GAZELLE’ was stranded on the 

rocks of Woodlark Bay. Its captain 
on the bridge of the ship directed 
the efforts of three British crewmen 
working in the shallow waters about 
the hull of the ship to loosen the 
rocky hold, so that with the rising 
of the tide, she would again be allow- 
ed to continue on her voyage. Beside 
the Captain leaning against the rail- 
ing of the bridge stood Father John 
Mazzuconi, more interested in scan- 
ning the horizon. 


It was a lonely combination of sea, 
land and sky that spread out before 
his eyes. And he had no sooner turned 
to the Captain to comment on it, 
when there appeared on the bleak 
scene many native craft making their 
way toward the ship. 

Father John nudged the captain 
and warned, “Look, Captain, natives 
coming.” A bit irritated that the 
work below would not be finished be- 
fore their untimely arrival, the Cap- 
tain shrugged his shoulders, barked 
a few last orders to his men, and re- 
plied, “Yes, Father, and I hope they 
don’t kick up a fuss of any kind.” 

Both Father John and the Captain 
looked through their binoculars and 
were relieved to note that there were 
no weapons in sight. The flotilla of 
native craft was apparently coming 
on a peaceful mission. Shortly there- 
after the natives paddled alongside 
the ‘Gazelle’ and despite a show of 
resistance on the part of its crew, 
scampered up its sides to the bridge 
of the vessel. 

One, the leader of the expedition, 
approached Father John to extend 
a friendly hand. Father John was 
happy to return this gesture of hospi- 
tality. For a while he had been wor- 
ried. 

But no sooner had the deceitful 
hand been withdrawn than it was 
brandishing a fearsome axe, which 
had been concealed in the folds of 
the grass skirt about the native’s 


waist. One after another, death in- 
flicting blows rained on the man who 
had testified to his belief in Christian 
brotherhood. He stumbled and fell in 
a pool of blood. The ieader was soon 
over him and with a few more strokes 
had severed the head of Father John, 
Thus died the first martyr from the 
ranks of the Missionaries of Saints 
Peter and Paul. 


The treachery had been well organ- 
ized. The natives’ thirst for blood had 
not been satisfied with that of Father 
John alone. The captain and the en- 
tire crew were similarly massacred. 
The natives pillaged the vessel and 
returned to their village to celebrate 
their victory. So runs the testimony 
reluctantly given by one of the na 
tives on Woodlark to a missionary 
who had returned to the island to 
learn the details of Father John's 
death, 


Father John was born 35 years 
earlier in a small village borderin 
the famous Lake Como in northem 
Italy. Throughout his years of study 
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Behe 


at the diocesan seminary of Milan, 


he had dreamed of the foreign mis- 
sions and when finally at the wish of 
Pope Pius IX, the first Italian mission 
society was established in 1850, Fath- 
er John, ordained only a few weeks 
previously, joined as its first recruit. 
Two years later in 1852 he sailed with 
mission entrusted to the Society in 
the Solomon Islands, and spent three 
years working on the Island of 
Rook, The treacherous climate of the 
island had wreaked havoc with his 
delicate constitution and that period 
had been one of constant illness with 
malaria. A rest-cure under the care 
of the Marist Fathers in Sydney, 
Australia, had been prescribed by his 
superiors and with a renewed phys- 
ieal vigor he was just returning to 
his field of labor. It was part of 
God’s plan that he should shed his 
blood in this first mission area as- 
signed to the Society. 

The ‘Gazelle’ had been bound for 
the Island of Rook, but Father John 
had prevailed on the Captain for a 
short stop-over at Woodlark where 
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his fellow missioner, Father Charles 
Salerio and other priests had been 
stationed, in order to obtain news of 
the general situation there. Unfor- 
tunately however, the call seems to 
have been unnecessary save in the 
planning of Divine providence, since 
Father Salerio after three years of 
similar suffering of spirit and body 
had been recalled to Sydney. Not one 
of the natives had been converted 
during those long years and quite to 
the contrary had armed themselves 
with diabolical hate for the mission- 
ary and his confreres. Time and 
again, Father Salerio had thwarted 
native attempts on their lives. And 
so when Father John innocently fell 
into their hands, their vengeance was 
particularly brutal. 

But the blood of martyrs is always 
the seed of the rebirth in Christ and 
God’s ways are not man’s ways. While 
Father John Mazzuconi perished in 
the Bay of Woodlark, other mission- 
aries of his Society were just begin- 
ning their endeavors in other fields 
in the vineyard of God. vv 


seed of faith.’’ 


[HE GOOD SEED 


Ic n Mazzuconi gave his life that others might 
ind grow in the Mystical Body of Christ 





One hundred years in gathering, the reap 
have zealously fulfilled their part in God’s 


HYDERABAD 


N OLD OX-CART drew up before 
the residence of Bishop Murphy 
in the evening of June 23, 1855, in 
the city of Hyderabad, central India. 
The bishop ran to the door and with 
great joy embraced the two exhausted 
missionaries descending from the 
cart. They were Father Barbero and 
Father Pozzi of the newly established 
Missionary Society of Saints Peter 
and Paul, who came directly from 
Milan to take over this new mission 
to be entrusted to their care. 
Forty-five days of their long jour- 
ney had been spent in covering the 
800 miles from Bombay to Hydera- 
bad, but their joy on arrival was 
great enough to enable them to forget 
all the difficulties and hardships en- 
countered. 
They began immediately to learn 
the native language and almost si- 


multaneously with the martyrdom of 
their fellow-missionary, Father John 
Mazzuconi in the distant Solomon 
Islands, commenced their apostolate 
in the city of Hyderabad. Bishop 
Murphy, ravaged by poor health, 
returned to his homeland but the two 
pioneers were soon joined by others 
of their Society and the group asa 
whole set to the task of laying the 
foundations for one of the most 
flourishing dioceses in India. 

Today as we look back over the 
first hundred years of this mission, 
we find that it has been subdivided 
into four dioceses to more adequately 
care for the increasing numbers of 
conversions. In the same area where 
Father Barbero and Pozzi in 1855 
found only a few hundred Catholics, 
there are now 130 thousand. Where 
there had been practically no 
churches or Catholic institutions of 
any kind, there are now cathedrals, 
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high schools, colleges and large hos- 
pitals, But what is more important, 
from their work has evolved a diocese 
staffed by its own Indian hierarchy 
and clergy—a concretization of one 
of the fundamental aims of the Mis- 
sionaries of Saints -Peter and Paul. 


Two years ago, His Excellency, 
Bishop Beretta, P.I.M.E., turned over 
the best portion of the original mis- 
sion area including the city of 
Hyderabad to the Indian priest, 
Father Mark Gopu, who had just 
been consecrated Bishop of the new 
diocese. Bishop Beretta and his thirty 
missionary confreres withdrew to an- 
other section of the old mission area 
to establish the framework of another 
diocese. There he would begin anew 
to plan and to implement that plan 
with the construction of churches, 
schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


But as Bishop Beretta and his 
fellow missionaries look back on the 
great harvest gathered after one 
hundred years of labor, they realize 
that the blood shed by Father John 
Mazzuconi was the seed really re- 
sponsible for the successful gather- 
ing of 130 thousand souls into the 
fold of Christ. And so today the 
suffering of other fellow missionaries 
at the hands of Godless persecuters 
in China will undoubtedly bring 
countless more into that same fold 
in the new mission area they are now 
in the process of building. 


Thus the cycles of Church history 
are repeated with the harvest of new 
souls purchased through sacrifices 
freely made during new persecutions. 





I" WAS MARCH 15th, 1855. Three 
young Saints Peter and Paul Mis- 
Sionaries had just arrived at Krish- 
nagar in the extreme northeast corner 
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of India. It was one of the many vil- 
lages in that province of Bengal 
which was considered by British 
authorities as the unhealthiest and 
most difficult-to-control territory of 
their entire Indian Dominion. 


The hot, sultry climate along the 
‘sacred’ Ganges River, the unruly 
population predominantly Moslem, 
wretched roads plus the lack of other 
means of communication made it so. 
It had gained the dubious reputation 
of being the White Man’s graveyard. 
The missionaries, undaunted by these 
many obstacles, began their work. 
Others from Italy joined their ranks, 
and though several in the first years 
were felled by the devastating cli- 
mate, they would not be discouraged. 

The Moslem population did not 
come to the Faith in large numbers, 
but among the aboriginal tribes con- 
versions were numerous, Thus this 
mission too, founded the same year as 
Father John Mazzuconi’s martyrdom, 
reaped its share of bountiful harvests. 

The increase of Catholics coupled 
with the political division of Bengal, 
partitioned when the two new govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan came 
into being, has of late necessitated 
the erection of five new dioceses, four 
of which are still entrusted to the 
Missionaries of Saints Peter and 
Paul. 

Fifty thousand conversions are a 
partial result of their hundred years’ 
labor in this difficult field. And while 
this number may not seem impressive 
in view of the sacrifice involved, it is 
indicative of the fact that the Church 
is now solidly established in Bengal. 
Here too a native diocese will soon be 
created and entrusted to its own In- 
dian Bishop and Indian clergy. Thus 
the work continues. vv 







From their mission outposts on all corners of the 
world, the Missionaries of Saints Peter and Paul 
are sending congratulations to their Superior 
General in Rome who is celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the Priesthood. 


GOLDEN 


OUNG BESPECTACLED Father Louis 

Risso waited his turn in the ante- 
chamber of the Archbishop’s office 
for an interview. He was just an 
assistant curate at one of Genoa’s 
many parishes which needed priests 
so desperately. And yet, awareness 
of this need in no way allowed him 
to disregard a constantly recurring 
dream which he was determined to 
speak of to his superior during the 
time alloted him on this March morn- 
ing in 1910. 

While he waited, again and again 
he reviewed the persuasive words he 
had prepared to win the Archbishop’s 
consent to his plan. But when the 
secretary beckoned him to enter the 
office, he had a strange premonition 
that his little speech would not be 
very useful after all. He followed the 
secretary in. 

The Archbishop was a patient soul 
and waited for the young curate to 
compose himself. Forgetting the 
rhetoric so well thought out in ad- 
vance, Father Risso bluntly stam- 
mered, “Your Excellency, with your 
permission ..,. that is,... He began 
a second time, “Your Excellency, I 
want to be a missionary. I would like 
to join the Missionary Society of 
Saints Peter and Paul in Milan.” 
There it was in a nutshell and he 
tensely waited for his superior’s re- 
action to his wish. 


The prelate sat expressionless for 


a moment and somehow the young 
priest expected a holocaust of fire and 
brimstone to consume him then and 
there. Instead the Archbishop smiled, 
But that was small consolation to 
Father Risso until he heard: “My 
son, if the Lord calls you to this voca- 
tion, how shall I oppose His will? If 
you are worried over your parish and 
how it will get along without you, as 
you surely are, then remember this, 
He will take care of the needs of 
Genoa. He will send me new priests 
for those He chooses to take from me. 
If it is His will, go my son, and hk 
a holy and exemplary missionary.” 

That was the beginning of the mis- 
sion career of Rev. Louis Risso, 
P.I.M.E., who recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first mass 
on June 17th, and who is now com- 
pleting his eighth year as Superior 
General of the Missionaries of Saints 
Peter and Paul. They have been years 
of tremendous achievement and years 
of dedication to the service of the 
missions. 

One year after joining the Society, 
Father Louis left for Nan Yang in 
the Chinese province of Honan. Ap 
pointed pastor of a large district, he 
faithfully performed his priestly 
tasks there for a decade and a half. 
It was an eventful period for Chins 
for it witnessed the overthrow of the 
decadent Manchu imperial gover 
ment and the rise of the hopefl 
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young republic under Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. And yet the changes on the 
political scene in no way lessened 
the apostolic activity of Father Louis. 

Traveling by boat along the Yang- 
“My § tze River, over plain on horseback, up 








voca-} and down mountainsides on foot, he 
ill? fF visited and revisited his fervent 
sh and§ Christian communities, built church- 
ou, &F es, organized dispensaries, promoted 
r this} vocations to the priesthood, opened 
ods of} schools, and in general distinguished 
riests } himself as a great lover of the Chi- 
— nese people, his brothers in Christ. 
in 


His activity and balanced judg- 
ry. ment brought him to the attention of 






e mis} the elders of the Society, and with 
Risso, the election of Father Paul Manna 
ed the} as Superior General by a General 
t mass} Chapter in 1924, Father Louis Risso 
v com-} was selected as his Vicar General. 
iperiot | And thus commenced another dec- 
Saints ( ade of activity at the side of Father 
1 years | Manna... ten fruitful years which 
d years | saw the opening of new seminaries 
of the } in Italy, the merging of the Milan 
and Roman branches of the Society 
society, | and greater interest in the work and 
ang 18 | activities of the missions generally. 
in, Ap \ With the retirement of Father Man- 
rict, he ta due to poor health, Father Risso 
priestly | beeame Procurator General of the 
a half. Society in Rome. For a period of 
; China} thirteen years he represented the 
y of the} PLM.E. Saints Peter & Paul mis- 





gover 


Moc ts by Father Adrian, P.1.M.E. 
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sions before the Sacred Congrega- 
tions of the Church and acted as me- 
diator in all the missionaries’ deal- 
ings with the center of Christianity. 

Shortly after the close of World 
War II the members of the General 
Chapter of the Society could find no 
person better suited to take the helm 
of the growing organization than 
Father Risso. 

And though, while under his direc- 
tion, the mission areas of China have 
been closed, new and equally impor- 
tant ones have been opened to the 
Society, such as those of Portuguese 
Guinea in Africa, and Brazil. 


But probably the most important 
change initiated by Father Risso has 
been the result of his decision to in- 
ternationalize the Society and estab- 
lish in the United States the first 
province outside Italy. 


This great step, suggested by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide, was taken by Father Risso with 
courage and enthusiasm. He was not 
new to the United States. It was in 
the early days of his life in the So- 
ciety that he first saw two American 
priests visiting the Saints Peter and 
Paul Milan headquarters. They were 
Father Walsh and Father Price who 
had come to visit its superiors, study 
the organization carefully and to a 
degree duplicate its pattern in the 
United States. In his various roles 
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form the 
American Province. 


Founded by 
Pope Pius IX in 1854, its 
purpose is to preach the 
message of Christ, estab- 
lish His Church and train 
native clergy in Mission 
areas throughout the 


globe. 


as missionary, Vicar General, Prog 
rator General, Father Risso h 
watched admiringly the growth 
development of the parallel society 
of Maryknoll. 


Following his appointment as Su. 
perior General, and after a tour of 


the areas under the guidance of his Fs 


fellow missionaries, he visited the 


United States for the first time, Im # 


pressed with the vitality and strength 
of the Church here in the States, he 
was further advised of the tremen- 
dous potentialities for mission en 
deavor which are still not being 
cultivated here. This and other sound 


considerations prompted Father Ris. | 


so to establish the American province 
of the Missionaries of Saints Peter 
and Paul. 


And so on this occasion of the F) 


Golden Jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood, Father Risso can cer- 


tainly look back on his fifty years as | 4 


priest and missionary and thank God 


for having chosen him as an instru 9) 


ment in the accomplishment of s 
many great works in furthering the F 
growth of Christ’s fold on earth J 
through the missions. 


The Holy Father himself has ree 
ognized the great value of Father 
Risso’s work and on this occasion 
his fiftieth anniversary sent a com 
gratulatory message through thé 
Papal Secretary of State wh 
states: “The thought of the comm 
father of Christianity often turns 
you who guide the works of the Pom 
tifical Foreign Mission Institute of 
Saints Peter and Paul. The Holy 
Father is aware of the complete dedi- 
cation which you have amply proven 
during your missionary life in China. 
The Holy Father follows with great 
interest your enlightened and eft 
cient governance of the Society whieh 
in recent years has extended its acti¥- 
ities to Japan, Brazil, Portugues 
Africa and even to I 
States.” 
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OU CAN BUILD a living memoral to 

honor your favorite saint, or to 
remember the dear deceased in the 
most effective, spiritually rewarding 
way possible. How? Through the es- 
tablishment of a Burse. 

Perhaps you don’t know what a 
Burse is, or how it works. Quite 
simply, it is the establishment of a 
$5,000 fund to finance the education 
of a seminarian for the missionary 


Of course, you needn’t donate the 
entire $5,000. You, together with a 
group of your friends or relatives, 
can combine your offerings. When 
you have a total of $500 (the mini- 
mum amount needed to start a 
Burse), you may send it in, naming 
the Burse in honor of your favorite 
int, or in the name of some de- 
teased member of your family. 





MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 EAST BOSTON BOULEVARD 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Enclosed is a gift in the amount of 
$._____-__. which I wish to be added to a 
pares tn NONE Chi ee 


_ Iam interested in establishing a Burse and naming it; please send me 
‘Were detailed information in regard to this. 

I understand that all monies given for this purpose are used in the 
‘education of young men for the missionary priesthood. 





The money received is invested 
and the interest from this initial in- 
vestment defrays the complete yearly 
cost for the education of one semina- 
rian. In this way, it works very much 
oe insurance policy or banking 

The advantages you gain are the 
special blessings of some young man 
who, in gratitude to your generosity, 
will remember you each day in his 
prayers and at Mass. 

Since a Burse is perpetual, it will 
continue educating some seminarian 
for years to come, assuring you of 
perpetual remembrance. Further, 
your name will be officially inscribed 
in the special registry of Burses. 

For those who are interested, the 
attached coupon gives additional in- 
formation and the address where you 
may send your Burse contributions. 









pre TO THE THIRD WEEK in April 
of this year, few, save displaced 
Netherlander-colonizers, had heard 
of the Indonesian village, Bandung, 
But in the chronicles of history it 
will be remembered as the site which 
gave its name and hospitality to q 
unique conference with a unique am- 
bition, . . . to promote the cause of 
world peace. 

To it had come delegates from 29 
African and Asian states, the ma’‘or. 
ity of which had attained independ. 
ence within the last decade. 

There were functionaries in black 
and white robes, and politicians in 
western attire. There were venerable 
old leaders with flowing white beards 
as the patriarchs of the Old Testa- 
ment, and diplomats in fez and 
turban. Every known Oriental cos. 
tume was represented, as was Afri- 
can garb. 

Another effective mosaic was that 
of political colors. The delegates came 
from theocratic states—relics of 
feudalism, military and political die. 
tatorships, states free in the western 
democratic sense and states still suf- 
fering the throes of anarchy. 

Creeds represented were Buddhist, 


Few observers expected the conference to develop 
into a testimonial of belief in a Supreme Being, 
yet many of the delegates realized that such . 
belief was necessary for a successful completi 


of the task set before them 


it happened in 





Moslem, Hindu, Catholic, Taoist, 
Confucian and .. . Marxist. 

They represented one half of the 
world’s population, and for the most 
part, the underdeveloped portions of 
the globe, industrially and economi- 
cally speaking. The conference might 
have been dubbed a “Council of Have- 
Nots” excepting for the fact that its 
participants were more interested in 
promotion of world peace than with 
economic and military power-jockey- 
ing. 

Concerned as the delegates were 
with the establishment of a moral 
force for peace, many were logically 
concerned with the source of moral- 
ity which would truly add to its effec- 
tiveness, namely religion. 

It is interesting to note that the 
tone of the conference regarding re- 
ligion was set in the opening speech 
made by Indonesia’s President Soe- 
karno with the words: “Religion is of 
dominating importance particularly 
in this part of the world. It would be 
a source of unity and a bulwark 


against foreign interference.” 

If the world press was somewhat 
confused by this phase of the con- 
ference, it was because its representa- 
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tives had failed to understand that 
most of the conferees came from 
countries where religion plays a 
larger role in national life than it 
does in the western nations, where 
modern secular trends are an im. 
portant influence. 


And so it was not just idle talk 
when Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon 
stressed: “The heritage of Buddhism 
is one of the most precious posses. 
sions of my country.” Or when Iraq's 
delegation chief quoted from the 
Koran: “Allah will not change the 
condition of a people until they 
change from within themselves” and 
added that “Communism is a one 
sided materialistic religion. It denies 
God and the spiritual heritage of 
mankind.” 


Staunch adherents to these various 
creeds were accordingly unimpressed 
when Red China’s spokesman, Chou 
En Lai, focused his attention on the 
subject of religion saying: “We Con- 
munists are athiests. But we respect 
all those who have religious belief.” 
. .- Mountains of evidences proving 
the falsity of this second statement 
have been too well circulated through- 
out the world to even coax belief from 
the most naive. And while Minister 
Chou may have scored many successes 
for Peiping, on this issue well- 
founded scepticism met his rhetorical 
questioning: “Why should it be im- 
possible in the community of Asian 
and African countries to unite those 
with religious belief and those with- 
out?” One non-enthusiastic Mohanm- 
medan delegate said, “The whole 
basis of our life is belief in God. How 
could we possibly be favorably im- 
pressed by an admission of atheism?” 


From these observations it is ob 
vious that a good portion of the del- 
egates to Bandung were fully aware 
of the fact that peace—true peace— 
is not attainable unless founded on 
a brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God. vv 
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COULD NEVER FEEL like a stranger 
| in Holland, for in many ways the 
land of dikes and windmills is not 
unlike my own homeland, Japan. Like 
my Japanese countrymen, the Dutch 
are an industrious and thrifty people. 
They are careful tillers of limited 
tracts of arable soil, have a great 
passion for flowers, deep respect for 
the arts and scholarship, and last but 
not least, a strong loyalty to and love 
for the family. But there, I could say, 
the similarity ends because the Hol- 
land of today has already experienced 
many decades of Catholic tradition, a 
tradition that is not yet firmly rooted 
in the daily life of Japan. 

It was encouraging to learn that 
this life-giving force in Holland has 
not always been as strong as it is 
today, but rather sprang from humble 
beginnings and was buffeted for many 
years by unfavorable circumstances. 
Knowing this I am hopeful for a sim- 
ilar growth in my country. 

It was only in 1853 that the Dutch 
Catholic Hierarchy was_ restored 
after 150 years of exile. During those 
early years there was not a single 
layman in a position of public trust, 
and Catholic influence in social and 
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economic affairs was negligible de. 
spite the fact that Catholics num- 
bered 38% of the country’s popula- 
tion. But today, a hundred years 
later, that situation has been striking- 
ly reversed. 

There is Nijmegen University, 
famous for its high academic stand- 
ards; the Catholic Labor Party con- 
tributing greatly by its housing proj- 
ects and sound social programs for 
the working people; Catholic daily 
newspapers with nation-wide circula- 
tions; a Catholic school system which 
benefits from Government subsidies 
but without interference in policy or 
administration. 

What has been the instrument in 
bringing about this drastic change? 
Dutch Catholics themselves believe 
that a strong, well-integrated family 
life modeled on that of Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph at Nazareth, is respon- 
sible. One has but to visit a typical 
middle class Dutch family to verify 
this belief, 

Its members live in a substantial 
brick home (the bricks are made from 
the soil on the shores of the nearby 
rivers), with two or three rooms 
downstairs plus kitchen and several 
bedrooms on the second floor and 
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attic. One is thrilled by the fastidious 
care with which the Dutch housewife 
keeps her home. For her, it is a labor 
of love to maintain this spotless set- 
ting of family happiness and order. 

In this typical Dutch home, the 
father is another Joseph and the 
mother, Mary, and the children— 
each and everyone a glowing reflec- 
tion of the Christ child. 

When they gather about the dinner 
table, it is not for just a meal. It is 
for a feast and every meal is a feast, 
—and though the poorest of food may 
be served, it is always an important 
family affair. While eating the chil- 
dren will tell you how Daddy made 
a doll’s house for last St. Nicholas 
Day and how they in turn worked 
in secret to prepare gifts for their 
parents, how they sat around the fire- 
place to sing and tell stories. The 
children are refreshingly childlike, 
carefree and spirited—and all seem 
to have cheeks as red as apples. 

It is because of happy homes such 
as this that Catholic tradition flour- 
ishes in Holland. No spectacular mass 
conversions account for the increase 
in Catholic population. Just a nat- 
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MICHIKO INUKAI, from one of the top 
aristocratic families of Japan, is the daugh- 
ter of a former Prime Minister of that island 
empire of the Pacific. A recent convert to 
Catholicism, she spent several years study- 
ing in the U.S. and is now continuing her 
studies at the Grail Center in Holland. 


tural, steady growth through large 
Catholic families. 

Closely allied to family life is edu- 
cation for the young. Where familial 
ties are strong, it is natural that 
parents exercise close watch over 
school education given their off- 
spring. The Catholics of Holland 
fought long and hard to gain the 
freedom of education that their chil- 
dren enjoy today. Parents have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring privileges and 
economic support for Catholic schools 
identical to those given public or 
other denominational schools. Thus 
as is natural, education is subordinate 
to and supplemental to the prime unit 
of society, the family. 

Assisting the family in times of dis- 
tress are innumerable Catholic agen- 
cies willing to extend a helping hand. 
They are for the most part welfare 
and health services but not infre- 
quently they win financial aid from 
government offices for those in des- 
perate need. 

But personal needs are not always 
adequately cared for through agen- 
cies. As industrialization takes hold 
in a country, economic necessity fre- 
quently forces youth toward indus- 
trial centers and they leave home, 
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warm with its intimate surround- 
ings, for the cold walls of the factory 
and a life for which they art not pre- 
pared. The closer the tie binding mem- 
bers of a family, the greater the lone- 
liness when one leaves for the solitary 
life in the big city. 

The loneliness experienced causes 
great moral crises in the lives of 
many young people. Teams of priests 
and laymen are today seeking out 
ways and means to cope with the 
problems of these young workers 
away from the home. 

Catholic Action has taken on many 
other projects and many branches of 
the same are succeeding admirably 
in accomplishing their chosen tasks. 
One group, The Grail, a lay move- 
ment for women, has established a 
Family Service Center where girls 
are trained to give expert help to 
families in which the mother through 
illness, absence or mental difficulties 
is temporarily unable to look after the 
family. Since the war more than 900 
girls have been trained at this center 
and have rendered services to approx- 
imately six thousand Dutch homes 
yearly. 

But wonderfully enough, the vision 
of the Dutch is not limited to the 
narrow scope of their small neat 
homes, It rather looks beyond the 
horizon. Perhaps a seafaring nation 
looks more readily to the far coun- 
tries beyond the sea. Maybe the Dutch 
are endowed with greater ability to 
face the hardships of pioneering. In 
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any case we again see a natural basis 
on which God has built his super. 
natural order. For the Dutch have an 
innate interest and feeling for the 
missions, 

Even during the period following 
the emancipation, when busy with the 
problems of restoring the Church and 
its works, Dutch Catholics were not 
prevented from spending their apos- 
tolic zeal for the spread of the Faith 
in mission lands, This zeal grew both 
among the clergy and the laity. This 
missionary ideal has been the basis 
of much lay apostolate work being 
done today. 

There are as many Dutch priests 
working abroad as at home, and while 
there are one archbishop and four 
bishops for the five dioceses in Hol- 
land, there are forty-nine Dutch 
bishops and eleven Apostolic Prefects 
and administrators in the missions. 

Among the laity as well there are 
many who dedicate their lives to the 
service of God in these same areas. 
Some give a specified number of 
years for that cause. Many work indi- 
vidually, others in groups as do the 
women of The Grail, who receive 
spiritual, linguistic and professional 
training at their Lay Mission School 
founded in 1947. 

But regardless of the activity taken 
to promote Christ’s message on earth, 
all so occupied will readily confess 
that they are merely carrying on’ 
great tradition learned in the bosom 
of a loving family. 
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0 THE NON-CATHOLIC WORLD, the 

badge of the Catholic is his Rosary, 
What is this simple garland of beads 
that is looked upon with such dis- 
trust and suspicion? It is seen in the 
hands of the worker on the morning 
bus; the teething baby chews on it 
contentedly; the ardent teenager 
waves it in the football stands; it 
glides through the quiet fingers of 
the nun waiting her turn in the doc- 
tor’s office; the harassed shopper 
fishes it out of a pocketful of coins, 
Is it a counting device, a charm for 
the superstitious, an ornament, a toy? 

As Catholics we must smile and say, 
“Yes, it is all of these things—and 
many, many more.” 

The Catholic baby meets the Ro- 
sary as he does the rest of his world. 
He explores and chews, waves and 
throws it. Soon he learns to say 
“Jesus” and covers the cross with 
moist baby-kisses. As a young child, 
he is the proud owner of his very 
own Rosary, which he dangles im- 
portantly in church. When he is in- 
troduced to the prayers it represents, 
he slips the too-small beads through 
clumsy fingers, counting, praying, 
losing his place, starting over, work- 
ing hard at this very difficult busi- 
ness. He is often bored but soon re- 
turns and tries again. 

As he progresses in years and 
knowledge, his Rosary is no longer 
a toy or a difficult mechanical device. 
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Wherever there are Catholics, October is celebrated 
as the month of the Rosary. The Rosary is a 


prayer; it can also be a way of life. On these pages 
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He begins to learn to meditate. As 
the familiar beads slip easily along, 
he turns his mind’s eye to the photo 
album of Our Lord’s life and that of 
His Mother. As he visualizes these 
scenes, he learns to ask questions 
about them. “Why did Mary visit her 
cousin?” “How did Jesus suffer in 
the garden?” “What relation does 
this have to my life?” 

Through his meditations, he learns 
more about God and more about him- 
self and his relationship to God and 
other people. The more devotedly he 
pursues the meditations, the more 
quickly he is drawn to a closer, more 
intimate contact with God. 

When the crosses of adult life have 
settled heavily about his shoulders, 
he will turn with relief to his hour 
alone with God. There will be times 
when his lips and fingers will move 
but his mind and heart can merely 
remain rooted in the clay of sorrow 
or fatigue. Often he will be able to 
offer God only the service of his mind, 
his heart being drenched with fear 
or anxiety. Another time he will be 
lifted by God into a quiet realm of 
peace and joy, allowed perhaps a 
glimpse of Heaven in advance. 

The beads loop around his feeble 
hands when he is ill, when just their 
touch is all that he can will his tiring 
body to obey. 

When at last his soul has finished 
growing, his lifeless hands will drop 
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presents a glimpse of both. 


the framework, the scaffolding on 
which God’s temple was built in his 
soul. 

Of course, his soul did not have to 
grow. The Rosary could haye remain- 
ed a toy or substitute for prayer. He 
could have used it as a clock to count 
the dragging minutes of each Sun- 
day’s Mass. (How Mary must feel 
seeing her prayer misused as a sub- 
stitute for the glorious prayers and 
drama of the Presence of her Son on 
the altar!) 

He could have taken it out resolute- 
ly each day and with machine-gun 
speed rattled off the necessary words, 
chalking off another irksome chore. 
Or he could have kept and used it 
as a good-luck piece, waving it in 
mystic solemnity through various 
rites before embarking on a business 
venture or crossing a traffic-heavy 
street. 

Or he could have have thrown it 
away, cast off as one of childhood’s 
images and tokens. He could have dis- 
carded it, along with faith, never 
realizing that adults must grow up 
before they can again become small 
enough to see God. 

The Rosary is many things to as 
many people; it should be many 
things to each person as he grows. 
We all need.it; want it, use it, love 
God through it. Don’t discard it until 
the structure it has helped to form 
stands alone with God. Ad 
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Wichita, Kansas, May 26, 1955—Emergency appeals by radio, TV and 
newspapers for blood for the tornado victims brought immediate response 
from the citizens of Wichita. Hundreds await the opening of the Red 
Cross Regional Blood Center at 7:00 a.m. the morning following the 
disaster. During the first hour over one hundred donations were given 


and the center was fully scheduled through the next three days of the 
Memorial Day weekend. 
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ANNUNCIATION 


The missionary announces Christianity. 
He then watches and helps the pagan 
soul in its struggle to accept the 


Faith. 


VISITATION 


Carrying the new Faith, the mission- 
ary visits the sick. the poor, the needy 
of body and soul. Braving the dangers 


of the journey. he abandons all for his 


mission of mercy. 


NATIVITY 


The priest is God’s agent at re-birth 
of a pagan soul into his new life of 
sanctifying grace as he baptizes those 


who have accepted the Faith. 


PRESENTATION 


The missionary offers his life to God 
again as he brings his new-born souls 


to the church for their Confirmation. 


FINDING OF CHILD 


He welcomes those who are lost, help- 
ing them to find themselves and God 
in His Church. 





missionory watches and suffers 
his convert as he anticipates the 

ordeal of ostracism by family 
friends because of his new Chris- 
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economic difficulties, the lock of 
and shelter, are shared by the 
and his people. He has, too, 
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RESURRECTION 


The missionary’s own faith is re- 
vitalized as each difficulty is met 


and overcome for God. 


ASCENSION 


His heart is lifted to God in joy as he 
watches the steady growth of his con- 


vert’s soul. 


DESCENT OF HOLY GHOST 


The missionary welcomes more souls 
drawn to the Faith by the example of 
his convert, who has become the in- 


strument of God, the Holy Ghost. 


ASSUMPTION 


The missionary administers extreme 
unction to the soul of the dying Chris- 
tian, who is serene in the knowledge 
of the immortality of his soul and the 


future resurrection of his body. 


CORONATION 


His job completed, the missionary 
wears his crown, reddened by the 
blood of martyrdom or of spirit, illu- 
mired by the Vision of God. in the 
company of the souls whose life he 
helped to form. 
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HE CHINESE have often considered 

Formosa lucky since dragons live 
in its mountains, But on this hot, mid- 
August, late afternoon, it was quite 
obvious that the dragons had left 
their humid, cavernous homes to take 
on the appearance of clouds moving 
majestically across the skies and 
preen in the last brilliant rays of the 
setting sun. At the same time, one 
could sense that they were exerting 
their benevolent powers to lift the 
oppressive heat of the closing day 
from the beautiful green island be- 
low. 


Across the concrete pavement of 
the broad plaza facing Taipeh’s rail- 
way terminal, shadows of great 
length streamed from a small cluster 
of pedicabs. These were strange ve- 
hicles, combining the front portion of 
a bicycle—wheel, driver seat and 
pedal-pushing gear — with a roomy 
ricksha-like carriage for passengers 
in the rear. The hood of each had 
been raised earlier in the afternoon 
to protect its driver, lounging in the 
passenger seat, from the exhausting 
heat of the passing day. 


But with the sun about to dip below 
the horizon, a slight stir in the air, 
not quite a breeze, slowly revived the 
cabbies from their heat-inflicted leth- 
argy. Listlessly they untied the ker- 
chiefs about their necks to wipe the 
sweat from their bronzed, weather- 
beaten bodies. They sat dazed for a 
moment and watched the plaza also 
returning to life. 


Their ears caught up the familiar 
strains of exotic Chinese melodies 
blaring from radio sets in shops near- 
by. They heard also their stomachs 
rumble as the appetising odors of 
newly prepared sweetmeats and 
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by JIM FOX 


dumplings came their way from 
stands strategically located by ven- 
dor-owners. One by one, the drivers 
stepped down from their cabs to 
stretch, and then tease their palates 
with the tasty offerings. Some con- 
cluded their snack with a hot glass 
of tea or a juicey piece of yellow 
watermelon. 

All had satisfied their hunger with 
such magnificent timing, however, 
that one could only presume the 
existence of a collective sixth sense 
which beyond all doubt warned them 
that their services would soon be in 
demand. 

But it might have been just a mat- 
ter of routine for no sooner had they 
alerted themselves than the toot of 
the on-coming train from the nearby 
port-city of Keelung brought them 
to complete attention. They listened. 
And when the grinding of wheels on 
steel rails slowed to a stop, each 
mounted the driver’s seat of his trusty 
cab and pedaled toward the facade 
of the station from which the newly 
arrived travelers would soon be pour- 
ing. 

Only Hsiao Lin, “Little” Lin, re- 
fused to budge. Unlike his fellow pro- 
vincials from Shantung, the prover- 
bial giants of China, Lin was only 
five feet two. Though of stocky build, 
and the owner of a genial personality 
when he chose to show it, Lin was 
self-conscious about his height and 
secretly angry with himself for not 
having grown taller. As a result what 
Lin lacked in stature, he made up for 
in pugnacity. He was given to periods 
of sulky introspection and since his 
arrival on Formosa with other refu- 
gees during the recent evacuation 
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from the Chusan Archipelago, his 
fellow cabbies had learned to take 
care when he was in one of his moods. 

He was obviously in one now. 
Otherwise he would have been the 
first to race to the railway facade to 
catch an impatient itinerant, who 
was in a hurry and did not want to 
waste time bargaining over the fare 
and thus earn a few extra dollars. 
But this afternoon he wasn’t even in- 
terested in the second wave of trav- 
elers who had leisure to indulge in 
that petty luxury. 

This was not like Lin, for being a 
real Chinese, there was nothing he 
ordinarily liked better than those 
bargaining sessions which frequently 
developed into heated arguments, 
though more often than not he had 
to lower his fee to suit the pocket- 
book of the prospective rider. 

For the time being however, the 
softened though still flaming gran- 
deur in the sky had infected Lin with 
a heavy dose of nostalgia for his 
mainland home. He was glad to see 
the other cabbies pull away with their 
fares, for only when he was alone 
was he sure that those practical 


jokers would not play tricks to rouse 
him from his cultivated reverie. He 


chuckled as he recalled how he had 


once blackened the ‘general’s’ eye for 


putting fire-crackers under his cab, 
thus disturbing the sweet melancholy 
of a former mood. 


Lin rose to remove the cushioned 
top of the passenger seat. He reached 
inside, groped through his meager 
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belongings and drew out his most 
valued possession, a _ two-stringed 
Chinese violin. While replacing the 
cushion, he repeated the words voiced 
by every Chinese refugee when pin- 
ing or his mainland home, “Here in 
Formosa the birds do not sing and the 
flowers have no fragrance.” Lin was 
just longing for “the hills of home,” 
or rather, the hills of Shantung. 

Quickly he resumed his seat and 
balanced the musical instrument on 
his knee for a preliminary tune-up. 
This gave way to themes and rhythms 
usually accompanying the major aria 
in his favorite opera, “Han Min Fei.” 

It was not music to brighten one’s 
spirits. For it was from one of the 
saddest episodes in the pathetic tale 
about the great lady of the ancient 
Han court who surrended herself as 
a ransom—to stave off a barbarian 
invasion of her beloved country. She 
later killed herself rather than be- 
come the invaders’ queen and thus 
prove disloyal to her first love, the 
Han Emperor. 
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Lin recalled the thunderous ap- 
plause which followed the recent per- 
formance of the tragic role by Tai- 
peh’s current primadonna-darling, 
Miss Ku Chen Chiu. How vividly 
those heart-rending nuances still 
clung to his memory. To him Miss Ku 
personified the brave heroine, who 
in turn symbolized China during this 
unhappy era. The thought of her 
tragic fate however, only served to 
deepen the painful realization of his 
own exile and of the sorrows which 
tormented so many millions of his 
countrymen. 


It was a heartsickness that clouded 
Lin’s reason and caused him to draw 
a much too convenient conclusion. He 
was convinced that all of China’s suf- 
ferings had been brought about 
through the evil machination of bar- 
barians. And to a Chinese, barbar- 
ians were synonymous with foreign- 
ers, derisively referred to as ‘Ta-bee- 
tze’—“big noses.” 


The appearance of anyone would 
have irritated Lin at this stage of 
his melancholic spree, but the person 
who approached his pedicab now, 
especially so. Lin could hardly believe 
his senses. He grit his teeth and spit 
on the pavement contemptuously 
when he was sure that the oncomer 
was none other than one of the hated 
‘Ta-bee-tze. 


He resolved to ignore the big-nose 
no matter what happened and re- 
sumed playing the cheerless lament. 
But somehow the cadence of the 
stranger’s footsteps corresponded to 
the rhythm of the music and the coin- 
cidence sent chills up and down Lin’s 
spine. But curiosity could not be de- 
nied. Lin lifted his eyes to meet those 
of the stranger. 


Lin winced and for the first time 
questioned if his diagnosis regarding 
the source of China’s ills had been 
correct. Looking into his eyes, Lin 
saw no hate, no cruelty, no greed. 
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Though blue, they were the eyes of 
a human just like himself. And Lin 
could see they were the eyes of one 
who had known great suffering. Did 
they tell of a suffering greater than 
even he could bear? Lin wondered, 


Try as he might, the cabbie could 
not suppress his pity for the ghost- 
like figure with a worn and shabby 
Chinese gown loosely hanging from 
his body like the garments draped 
about a scarecrow. Accustomed as he 
was to symptoms of many diseases 
which wracked his countrymen, Lin 
did not have to be a medical prac- 
titioner to know that the stranger 
was still a suffering and sick man. 
The heavy breathing and occasional 
spasms of coughing were enough. He 
knew. Lin wondered that the big-nose 
had not already collapsed from the 
weight of the suitcase he struggled 
to carry. 

The violin was quickly stowed 
away in its usual resting place, the 
suitcase lifted to the passenger foot- 
rest and the stranger himself assisted 
to the seat. Lin was not surprised 
when he was merely handed a piece 
of paper on which was scrawled an 
address in the North Chung San 
Road area. 

The impetuous little fellow had 
already pedaled his car round the 
semi-circular driveway of the station 
before he realized that he had just 
committed the prize blunder of his 
predicabbing career. He had neg- 
lected to bargain for his fee. “Never 
mind,” Lin thought to himself, “he 
probably can’t speak Chinese any- 
way.” ’ 

But as the pedicab coasted along 
the palm-lined boulevard facing the 
plaza, the remembrance of Han Min 
Fei again reproached him for enter- 
taining conciliatory notions toward 
big-noses and this one in particular. 
“Why am I so fickle?” he questioned. 
And the trend of thought was not 
broken by the appearance on the 
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right of Lin’s favorite foodshop man- 
aged by a fellow Shantung provin- 
cial. Thinking of the tempting pas- 
tries to be found there, his mouth 
watered. “The big-nose looks a little 
hungry too,” Lin thought, “probably 
not enough to eat in his own country, 
so he has to come to Formosa to get 
his fill.” 

Lin was bursting with resentment 
at his own weak compromise and 
when the ‘general’ hailed him from 
the lane of traffic coming in the oppo- 
site direction he shouted, “Ai-ya, you 
shouldn't be in such a hurry and 
you'd catch a ‘Ta-bee-tze’ like I did.” 
The ‘general’ grinned back at him 
with the stoic reply: “Your luck this 
time, old boy, hope you make a lot of 
money.” The reply was a variation 
of a New Year’s salute and satirically 
out of place on this mid-summer 
evening. But it was an accepted no- 
tion, however, among the members 
of the pedicab caste that one could 
expect higher fees from foreigners. 
“Unfortunately for me,” continued 
the ‘general,’ “I can only catch ‘hsiao- 
bee-tze (small noses) these days’— 
an obvious reference to his Chinese 
passenger who had probably driven 
a particularly hard bargain regard- 
ing fares. Lin Laughed as the ‘gen- 
eral’s’ cab disappeared in the evening 
dusk with a shower of verbal abuse 
raining on that driver from the irate 
passenger behind. 


There was a left turn at the Gimo’s 
circle for North Chung San Road 
and only a short haul to the railway 
crossing ahead. Just as Lin ap- 
proached it, the warning clang of a 
bell told traffic of all kinds that the 
gates would soon be lowered to sever 
the road into two still segments. Lin’s 
vehicle was in front of the crowd 
that accumulated on his side of the 
gates. 

He slipped from the driver’s seat 
to walk a bit and as he looked about 
spotted the familiar face of another 
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cabbie, the ‘professor,’ a short dis- 
tance back. The ‘professor’ was soon 
informed in a confidential stage whis- 
ver of the oddity seated in Lin’s cab 
—one of those trouble-making ‘Ta- 
bee-tze.’ Naturally curiosity was 
aroused. But before the ‘professor’ 
could be satisfied, a locomotive sans- 
train had sluggishly chugged by and 
the gates were raised, and North 
Chung San Road became one again 
for the flow of traffic. 

Lin hurriedly pulled his pedicab 
up over the hump of the tracks and 
was soon gliding down the other side 
as the popular favorite at the Ken- 
tucky Derby. He was jubilant over 
the opportunity to frustrate the 
‘professor’s’ wish to see the big-nose. 
After all, he excused himself, he was 
just giving the professor some of 
his own medicine, paying him back 
for some of those uncomplimentary 
remarks about a certain stupid Shan- 
tungese. Now Lin noted triumphant- 
ly, “I’ll be able to make him nibble 
for information.” 

The lead was maintained until he 
reached the lane prescribed on the 
paper handed him by the big-nose. It 
was an unpaved road and Lin could 
not possibly continue the rapid pace. 
Worse luck, he had to dismount and 
pull the cab. The tires just couldn’t 
take the gymnastics indulged in on 
smoother surfaces. 

As Lin drew the cab nearer to the 
appointed destination, he heard the 
voices of men intoning an unusual 
melody. A lover of music of all kinds, 
he would have enjoyed stopping a bit 
to listen more carefully to the curious 
strains. But, “No,” he said to him- 
self, “the sooner I’m rid of the big- 
nose, the better off I’ll be.” 

The cabbie could not help but 
notice that the strange chant seemed 
to drown out all the other noises of 
the rocky lane. And when he caught 
a few of the phrases they sounded 
like the words of a strange riddle. 
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“The souls of the just are in the 
hand of God and the torment of death 
shall not touch them. In the sight of 
the unwise they seem to die: and 
their departure was taken for mis- 
ery: and their going away from us 
utter destruction: but they are in 
peace.” 

The growing darkness made it 
necessary to stop frequently and 
check the numbers and names on the 
gates of the walled-in residences. Lin 
breathed a sigh of relief when he 
discovered the plaque which dupli- 
cated the address on the paper. It 
was the Tien-Chu-chao-hwei or Cath- 
olic Mission. The chant came from 
behind its walls and continued: 

“And though in the sight of men 
they suffered torments, their hope is 
full of immortality.” 

Lin indicated to the big-nose that 
they had arrived and the passenger 
stepped down to knock at the gate. 
Lin scurried for the suitcase and with 
this last courtesy win for himself a 
nice fat tip. As he was doing so a 
porter pulled back the bar securing 
the gates and opened them to see who 
was calling. The light from the house 
illuminated the stranger's face. The 
chorus of voices continued: “Afflicted 
in few things, in many they shall be 
well rewarded: because God hath 
tried them, and found them worthy 
of Himself.” 

The porter’s eyes blinked with in- 
credulity. No—it couldn’t be true. 
“Shen-fu, father,” he whispered, 
“but how did you escape?” “There 
was no escape, Lau Yeh,” the stran- 
ger answered in the dialect of Peip- 
ing, the old Imperial city and now 
Communist capital of China, “just 
exile after two years in prison.” 

Lin blushed. It was clear now that 
the big-nose had understood every 
word he had spoken. But this embar- 
rassment in no way lessened his 
interest in the scene of reconciliation 
taking place before him. Wonder and 
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awe took precedence over what 
would ordinarily have been a humil. 
iating loss of face. Lin stood amazed 
as the big-nose addressed him in his 
own tongue, “You see, I may have 
been a foreigner and a big-nose at 
one time, but now I'm as Chinese as 
you.” 

Lin grinned back sheepishly. He 
was confused now and decided to 
steal away into the darkness. He was 
even willing to set another precedent 
for the evening and forego the fee 
of his cabbie services. The porter 
called to him to return to collect hig 
wage but Lin continued on his wa 
back to the plaza to rejoin his pedi-y 
cab driver friends. 

They were awaiting his return to 
learn as much as they could of the 
fabulous big-nose. Lin was only too 
happy to oblige and with considerab 
flourish told them of his recent expe 
rience. He ended the brief saga with 
this observation, ‘‘Those moods were 
a waste of time and much too expen- 
sive anyway.” Lin gave his buddies 
a blanket permission to set off a 
whole string of firecrackers under 
his cab whenever they suspected one 
coming on. “And besides,” he added 
with an ominous tone, “maybe the 
big-noses aren’t entirely to blame for 
the troubles of China. I suppose we've 
made our share of mistakes as ell.” 


As if to confirm his change of out- 
look, Lin again removed the cush- 
ioned top of the passenger seat, 
reached inside and drew out a shiny, 
new musical instrument purchased a 
few moments ago while returning to | 
the plaza. It was a harmonica, Re- 
placing the cushion, he mounted his 
throne and began struggling to mas- 
ter the tiny mouth organ. A short 
time elapsed and the Plaza facing 
the railway terminal was soon echo- 
ing with Taipeh’s latest musical 
favorite. “Buttons and Bows.” The 
cabbies relaxed and waited for the 
next train from Kee Lung. vv 
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T HAS BEEN SAID that there are no 
0 in Taipeh. People there live 
so closely together that every word 
spoken, every gesture made, and 
(since the Chinese are adept at mind- 
reading )—every thought you have, is 
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ESTIVAL i» TAIPEH 


rom a formosan sketchbook 


mulled over and at one time or other 
commented on by one’s neighbor. And 
though one may not always be too 
happy over this situation the harbor- 
ing of resentment is not the answer 
to this neighborly interest. One just 


reciprocates with a like concern for 
the activities of the party next door. 
It’s all part of the community life of 
a Chinese city. 


And so it is with Taipeh’s holidays. 
There’s nothing secretive about them. 
They are community projects. Re- 
gardless of whether one has an active 
role in the festivities or is just an 
onlooker, that vital link—knowledge 


of one’s neighbors inside-out and up- 
side-down, 
somehow assures all a_ rollicking 
good time. 


is always present and 


The festival of the “Double Tenth” 
has always been important in China 
since it commemorates the founding 
of the republic by that country’s 
George Washington, Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. But the holiday has particular 
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significance in Taipeh, which is the 
capital of the island of Formosa. For- 
mosa as you remember had been re- 
turned to the Nationalist Chinese 
government at the close of World 
War II just in time to provide refuge 
when the Communists over-ran the 
whole of the China Mainland. 


The Chinese living in Taipeh today 
hope to restore this holiday in China 
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proper when and if the Red regime 
there totters, or is overthrown. 
And since the holiday takes on such 
a dramatic meaning, a military be- 
ginning to the festivities is quite ap- 
propriate. A stream of foot soldiers 
followed by an array of armored 
tanks and artillery helps the resi- 
dents to feel secure. This is concrete 
evidence that should their island be 
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attacked, it will be more than ably 
defended. 


This realization contributes to a 
fuller appreciation of the fun-making 
ahead. 

First there is the thumping beat of 
the drums and the stirring crescen- 
does of trumpets. Then the clang of 
cymbals with the piercing echoes of 
gongs. The lion dance begins. Two 


lions perform a mock battle, sym- 
bolizing courage and bravery. 

Next come the mummers on stilts 
who dance to the sputter and popping 
of firecrackers. They are _ shortly 
thereafter followed by the great 
silken banners which recall the pomp 
of old China. On them are embrii- 
dered classic symbols and cryptic 
Confucian mottoes. 
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And now begins the dragon dance. 
With the pulsating beat of the drums, 
the dragon whirls round and round 
at a dizzying pace, chasing the ever 
elusive pearl. 

And finally with a droll wail of 
horns come the doddering manne- 
quins representing demi-gods of good 
and evil. 


These are but a few of the features 
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of the “Double Tenth” celebration 
which lasts for hours. The parade 
wends its way through all the main 
streets of the city so that all the 
populace will have a chance to enjoy 


again the traditional merry-making 
marking the birthday of their re- 
public. 


—JIM FOX 
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c I WERE ONE of those collecting 


people—you know, the kind who 
pick up knick-knacks and doo-dads at 
almost every turn—lI would certainly 
have a field day journeying through 
India. And one of the things I would 
most certainly add to my collection 
(again, if I were collecting), would 
be a statue of the famous deity, 
Ganesa, 


Ganesa, for those who know little 
about Indian mythology, is a minor 
though popular god in India. The 
delight of all children, the bringer of 
good fortune to young couples, he has 
the body of a man with a big rotund 
tummy and the head of an elephant. 
Indeed, a most astonishing being! 


I first encountered Ganesa while 
wandering through a Hindu temple. 
Needless to say, my curiosity was 
aroused when I beheld a statue of this 
god, and asked a native villager for 
a bit of information about him, The 
story I was told, while a bit improba- 
ble, was fascinating. 
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Pervati, his mother 


It seems that one day Ganesa was 
told by his father, Siva, to guard his 
attractive mother, Pervati, while he 
was away from home. Ganesa was 
later told by his mother that his 
father’s instructions meant that NO 
ONE should be allowed to enter their 


> home, no matter who it might be. 


Ganesa, being a_ literal-minded 
youngster, took the orders quite seri- 
ously. This job of protecting in- 
trigued him. So much so in fact, that 
when his father saw fit to return, 
Ganesa refused him entry. 


Siva in a fit of anger chopped off 
the head of his son with one quick, 
neat swoop. It fell grimly to the floor. 
Mother Pervati whisked in, greatly 
disturbed by the commotion going on, 
and as any mother when something 
has gone amiss with her son, fell to 
weeping copiously. Siva could not 
console her. 


He left after promising that he 
would bring back the head of the 
first living thing he saw and replace 
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Siva, his father 


it for the head of his son. Fair ex- 
change! But the first thing that Siva 
saw was a young elephant. Well— 
that’s how Ganesa came to have such 
a strange physiognomy. 


Needless to say, Ganesa remained 
a bachelor throughout his life. But 
his was a generous soul. From early 
manhood his prime occupation was 
that of granting favors to children 
and helping young lovers. And be- 
cause of his generosity, his fame 
spread throughout India. 


After his death, the young people 
got together and decided to pay trib- 
ute to Ganesa by holding a special 
yearly festival in his honor each Sep- 
tember. And in such a manner, 
Ganesa is still honored today. 


Small wonder then, don’t you 
agree, that (should one have the as- 
pirations of a collector) one would 
most certainly add this jolly fellow 
with the elephant head to a collection 
of treasured curios. vv 
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by 
Spartaco Marmugi, P.1.M.E. 
as told to Thomas Steiner 


Since 1947, the Missionaries of Saints Peter and 
Paul have been working in Portuguese Guinea for 
the conversion of Africans to the banner of Christ. 
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ANY YEARS AGO there lived in th 

heart of Africa a famous king 
who had two beautiful daughters 
neither of whom on approaching 
womanhood were betrothed. No 
knowing how to settle them, he hand. 
ed them farming utensils and sent 
them off to fend for themselves, It 
was a peculiar solution to the royal 
dilemma but as the story continue 
we learn that the girls made out quite 
well, 

The elder journeying northwards 
became the mother’‘of the Serres, ae. 
knowledged experts in the art of 
cultivating millet, and the younger, 
boarding a canoe, was carried by the 
currents of the Casamanche River 
to the savannahs near the sea where 
she disembarked and as the years 
rolled by became the mother of the 
Felupes, the outstanding rice culti- 
vators of Africa. 

This legend perhaps explains the 
origin of the respect which the 
Felupes have for their women, It 
strongly contrasts with the extremes 
characterizing their neighbor tribes, 
some of whom either delegate women 
to the level of beasts of burden, or as 
the Bijagos, make them absolute rul- 
ers of the family. 

It also explains why the most es- 
teemed among the Felupes is the man 
who can cultivate more land and 
obtain greater harvests than his com- 
petitors. It is a standard ambition 
among them to have on hand enough 
rice not only for the current year but 
for the two years following. Some 
Felupes have the proud distinction of 
being able to show supplies of five to 
ten years’ standing. These bountiful 
harvests come from vast areas of rice 
paddies cultivated with only a small 
spade fixed to a long pole. 
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I can personally testify to the fact 
that within a short period of time 
they have transformed the once deso- 
late tract of land, extending from the 
Casamanche River in the north to the 
Cacheu in the south into an immense 
and highly productive rice field. 


Respecting the value of work as 
they do, it should not be startling to 
hear that the Felupes consider hon- 
esty their prime virtue. If one should 
leave an opened suitcase on the ver- 
andah, when you return to fetch it, 
not a single item will be missing. But 
you might be surprised to discover 
that all the objects therein will have 
changed to a darker hue. Yes, curi- 
osity will have prompted the Felupes 
to handle and rehandle them until 
they have been discolored beyond 
recognition. 


With the utmost solemnity they 
will ask whether the spoon you are 
using is not too old and if you could 
possibly be thinking of presenting it 
as a gift to the questioner? Perhaps 
you would be interested in presenting 
the shoes you are wearing or the 
shirt on your back as a token of 
esteem to them, your inestimable 
friends? When informed that these 
possibilities just do not exist for the 
time being at least, they leave you 
with a hearty “notge kai,” that is, 
“goodbye,” friendly as ever. 


One day I saw two Felupes being 
led away by the police, The charge, 
thievery. I was later told that they 
had appropriated a pig and two sheep 
from the herds of a man for whom 
they had worked, but who refused to 
pay them. The case was dismissed, 
for in difficulties of this sort, the 
Felupes invariably come out with full 
honors. 
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But if a Felupe should succumb to 
the temptation to steal, he becomes 
ostracized overnight. He is publicly 
disgraced and a wretched life be- 
comes his lot. He is forced to quit his 
own village and seek work far away 
where his transgression is unknown. 

Some of the other tribes living in 
Portugese Guinea have taken on a 
veneer of Mohammedism as their re- 
ligion. Others are fetish worshippers. 
But most are practical atheists ex- 
cept for a few sporadic manifesta- 
tions of spiritual excitement on 
extraordinary occasions. The Felupes 
however are consistently and deeply 
religious. There is hardly a single 
important event in their lives which 
is not preceded by some sort of religi- 
ous ceremony. That is the reason why 
the Felupes, if they become Chris- 
tian, despite opposition from the 
elders so attached to tribal super- 
stitions, are so sincere and thorough, 
both in manifestation and practice of 
their faith. This has been the obser- 
vation of seasoned missionaries who 
have long worked among them. 

We have just settled, putting our 
quarters in order to work among 
these genial people. Believe me it is 
not an easy job picking up their 
language about which nothing has 
yet been written. And since the 
Felupes know no language other than 
their own you can imagine some of 
the difficulties involved in an attempt- 
ed conversation. And as you may 
have guessed, we haven’t been very 
successful in putting ideas over to 
one another as yet. But that will take 
care of itself in time, after much 
hard work and prayer. 

Today the Felupes are only our 
friends; let us all pray that they may 
soon become our brothers in Christ. 
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CHALLENGE 


When provoked, the knight of old patience, with the Message of Chi 
threw his gauntlet at the feet of his as the only weapon to dispel. 


opponent, daring him to fight in forces of ignorance, superstition| 
single combat. When the enemy re- gyi 


trieved the gauntlet, the challenge a y ; 
had been automatically accepted and The Missionaries of Saints 
the fight began. -~ eigen —— a 
Christ’s call to the Missionary ““"8° eS ee ee 
Priesthood and Brotherhood is a : eo Mission Lands throu 
challenge also, but it is not to a life- the globe. ; 
time of combat filled with hate and Is Christ calling you to join 
violence, It is rather one of love and _ in accepting His challenge? 


FOR MORE INFORMATION W Rr 
VOCATIONS DIRECTOR, MISSIONARIES OF SAINTS PETER AND 
121 East Boston Boulevard Detroit 2, Michi 








